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failed to profit by his example in this respect, he at any rate bequeathed
a permanent legacy to Western strategy in his establishment of a chain
of fortified bases along his eastern frontier, at once a barrier to the invader
and a starting-point for fresh offensives. The burg-system of Charles the
Great was the prototype, in a general sense, of the burhs which Alfred
and Edward the Elder opposed to the advance of the Danes in England;
it was revived with signal success by Henry the Fowler and Otto the
Great. When feudalism brought about the growth of the castle, the
strategic employment of the private fortress as a link in a chain of military
outposts was fully recognised. The disposition of the Conqueror's castles
in England, the line of fortresses which guarded the trans-Jordanic
frontier of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the Edwardian combinations
of citadel and walled town in Wales, were later applications of the same
principle. Such applications can hardly be ascribed to direct imitation of
the exploits of Charles; but of the experience and instinct which dictated
them he may claim to be the first representative among medieval
generals.

It may be questioned how far, as the Prankish kingdom assumed
coherent form and profited by civilisation, the remains of the Roman
occupation influenced its military progress. The traditions of Roman
practice outside the Eastern Empire were, by the eighth and ninth
centuries, too vague to make much impression on the Frank. Similarly
in England the Saxon seems to have learned little from the conquered
Romano-Briton. His first invasions, like those of the Frank, were made
in isolated bands under individual leaders. Of the art of fortification he
knew nothing, and it was not until the time of Alfred that any movement
was made to repair the walls of Roman cities which the first settlers had
left desolate. In the course of the eighth century the use of armour
progressed; it is probable that the English profited to some extent by
the importation of shirts of mail from France, the traffic which we have
seen forbidden by Charlemagne. Horsemanship, however, lagged far
behind. The Englishman had to contend with no mounted enemy on the
trackless borders of the Saxon kingdoms; the battles of rival tribes were
hand-to-hand encounters on foot, in which one army fought the other
with spears behind the close "shield-wall" formed by the round linden
shields borne by each warrior. In such straightforward conflicts there was
no opportunity for tactics; both sides fought until one gave way. The
geography of the early wars of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex is too
obscure to allow the discovery of much strategic capacity; victory prob-
ably depended upon superior numbers and good fortune, and the
unfortunate campaign which Ecgfrith led against the Picts in 685 seems
to have been conducted with a rashness and ignorance which may not
have been exceptional. In Alfred, however, strategic genius came to the
front; in his wars with Guthrum and Hasting he achieved success by his
perception of the advantage of avoiding pitched battles by sudden strokes
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